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Independent and public higher education constitutes a" major 
resource of the CotrnDnwesilth of Massachusetts and has a very o 
significant total economic iitpact on this state* ' Industry is -* 
strengthened 'by this resource and the attributes of its higher 
• education system* help make Massachusetts an attractive place 
. ',to live 'and work. Higher education has entered a.^ dangerous 

decade characterized by inflation and escalating 'costs , declining 
resources, a precipitous decline in the traditional. college age 
population, and the"- absence of rational planning in the public - 
sector. 

In 2^OTghitiaa^<5f these formidable prbbierms . the Association 
* , * of Independent Ooll^g^s and Universities of Massachusetts aiSd the r 

. > Center for 'Studies " in Pbl^cy and the Public Interest at the Univer- 

sity of Massachusetts *at Boston saw th£ need for an dp-going forurti 
in which influential leaders .frcrri busihess, industry, and higher 
education, both private and public, might strive to create broad 
public arid governmental awareness, of- these matters. 

- . To establish such a forum application was made to the Gebrge I. 

Alden Trust for financial support to organize a series of sfenanars 
to be held during 1981-82, in which a group of twenty educational, 
business and industrial leaders would meet together to discuss substan- 
tial position papers dealing with major issues in higher education and 
j to identify possible solutions for problems and areas for action. 

After each seminar the goal was. to publish/^ "itfiite paper" which would 
make a attribution to a better informed p^lic<«and-which could be 
. - . . * useful to those entrusted with policy formation, ihe Mcien Trust J . 

awarded the grant requested, and Alden Seminars* held ; sd^;il^>sessitais 
" ( - in TJoverrber, January, and April, and a special" session* was held in % ' 
March* of academic year 1981 A 82. Outreach from these sessions was* 
-greatly strengthened by a Ford Foundation grant awarded the Center, for 
Studies in Policy and the Public Interest which permitted the publica- 
tion and' dissemination of* the 1981-82 Alden Seminar #hite Papers.- Four 
-\ Seminar sessions are scheduled for 1982-83. Ihe first, whicti this -White 
Paper represents*, was. held, at the University of *fessachusetts at Boston 
on Novertber. IF, 1982"/ 5 " ■ . . 
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Representing the Steering Cormittee of the Alden Seminars , • we would 
like to take this opportunity „ to egress our deep appreciation to the . 
George,*!. Alden Tin^t ;f or ite "continued , generous support, the National '- 

Coordinator Endowment for the Humaflities for awarding the Seminar a significant 
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Commonwealth Professor Emeritus ■ " : ~ m m 

Healey Library * c * 

University of Massachusetts ■ * 

O irbor Campus** . - O 
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Director's Grant , aild.the Gillette Corporation .for/ a most helpful 
cqiLEibution toward making this program pdssible"« - Recognition is " 
alscr due jtfilson Pile,. Staff Associafeer/£t' the? Center for Studies 'in 
;Policy and the 'Public Interest and Editor* of the White Papers, -and^ 
» the good efforts of Mrs. Sylvia/Bengeri an^ Mrs. Patience Moil-in- V 
neking the Seminars work^as snobthlyand^as exjieditiously as they*, , 
"do. • Thus far the Alden "Seminars reflect Both accdn^li^hment arid v 
rpratdse -r- to all^involved, far too many to porrtiiirie enumerating, . 
we v express our thanks. - ' ■ * j % ..■ 
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• "Overview .and Outcomes ' - > 

On, Thursday, November "18', T 982, the members of the Alden Seminar 
, met. for the afternoon at- the .-Uni versity of Massachusetts at' Boston: . 
Their purposes 'in this first of four scheduled sessions during this 
.academic year, was to examine current Statewide planning for higher 
education v with particular reference to Massachusetts-. Regular 
i .Alden Seminar-participants include Chief- executives: of important . . 
• business •and-indas-tfHial conceros- in the. Commonwealth as -well as 
chief executives; "from a /lumber of private and public colleges and 
universities. : ; ' ; • . . .• ' "' - ' i „■ •: ' 

•v »"'' At *he beginning of the afternoon- Seminar members heard ,intro- ' 
•duetory comments from .'Dr.. Dorothy N. Marshall, Coordinator for the 
•Seminars, whq then, proceeded to introduce the special guests" for the 

. sessjoh: Dr* .John; B. Duff, Chancellor of the Massachusetts BoaVd of . 
Regents of Higher Education; Dr.. T. Edward Hollander, Chancellor of 
the New Jersey Department of Higher Education; and Massachusetts State 
Senator John W. Olver,. Chairman of the Taxation Committee and Vice 
Chairman of the'Ways and v Means Committee. 

- ' * - •" '■ ' ' • 

.Dr. Stephen J. Trachtenberg, President of the University of Hart- 
ford*, then briefly revi-ewed highlights of the position paper he had 
prepared for the Seminar, which is presented 0 as part of -this wnite 
Paper addressing the proposed Long Range PTan of the Board of Regents. 
Foil owing .these remarks, Chancellor Hollander commented on the : 
'•Trachtenberg position paper from, the viewpoint of his experience in 
"New'Jersey,Ne*w York, and elsewhere. A portion of Chancellor Hollander's - 
statement isiincluded in this White. Paper. Dr. Duff 'then, addressed the 
^position paper,' and his remarks are presented as part. of this White Paper. 
-The Trachtenberg position paper and the issues it addressed were then ' 
discussed by the Seminar for the balance of the se'ssion. 
-. < . ' „' ■ \ r . ■ 

.' The Coordinator noted that several representatives of the media in 
/the Boston ar^a -had expressed 'their, desire to attend Seminar sessions,-* 
dbut had been refused admission on the^basis' of policy set last year. 
She_ requested the sense of .the Seminar for 1982-83.. Consensus : was im- 
mediate and .unanimous that a particular strength of the Seminars was 
.its characteristic free and .open debate and thit media presence could > 
rdimiritsh this "characteristic and result in less substantial give-and- 
take* Tt- Was 'determined to. keep the Seminar's -limited to the membership' 
and invited participant guests'- ' " 

*"••■. ' • - ? 

( The. presence^of Senior* 0/1 ver was appreciated, as- were his sub- 
stantial contri buttons' t<rtfc>e deliberations. ' The Seminar concluded - 
that the presence Qf legislative leadership had shown itself to be 
very-beneficial to the dialogue and- should be' continued. The Steering. 
Cojnmittee was directed to try to jnsure- legislative leadership presence 
at the upcoming sessions*. ; u • f 



.. ♦ The contributions of Dr. Hollander provided a. useful set.*of ■ ' * 
interstate policy comparisons. Although higher education has less of' y *v- 
a presence in New' Jersey than in Massachusetts, he said, states-govern- * 
ment commitment to higher education, both public and private, is- pro.-*?, 
portionately greater in Mew Jersey. The state in which he is presently 
Chancellor has developed two noteworthy formulas: .New Jersey provides . 
twenty- five cents, per state resident attending a private sector ins£i- 
" tution for each dollar spent on public sector instituitionsi, and tuition 
at the publ ic -colleges and universities is pegged at thirty percenj of •« 
cost. . Chancellor Hollander noted that aJJ_ institutions are tax-supported 
one way or another — at issue is degree and kindMDf support. . Wftat each 
state. needs is a strategic plan to determine who gets educated at which" 
institution at what cost to the public arjd at what cost to private 
interests. • • >'*/-'' - 

" / j \ * .: 

Chancellor Duff made a major contribution to the Seminar through 
his detailed reaction to the Trachtenberg position paper. He provided ^ 
the members of the Seminar with a sense of the background and thought 
which resulted in the Regents' proposed long-range plan,; Through his 
comprehensive definition of the framework ,in which" the Regents and ' 
their staff are operating, the Seminar was hable to gain a clearer 1 uh-. 
derstanding of the issues and obstacles confronting the planning .process 
for higher education in the Commonwealth. ■ ' < v ^ 

/ ' ■ ■ ■ 

Dr. Trachtenberg' s remarks were, brief and cogenti. He made note/of * 
the similarities between Massachusetts and other states, emphasizing ' 
that although the Regent's Master Plan is directed at the Commonwealth- 
the issues addressed by the. Plan and by his paper affect higher*education ^ 
across the nation. In addition he noted that since he wrote the first, ' - ^ 
draft of his paper he had received additional encouraging information, 
but remained concerned over whether hiijher education was* capable of 
solving its own problems — that the most problematic element financing, 
Was, in the»main, beyood its control. \ *. 

Ensuing discussion centered around further exploration an-d- definition* 
of the issues involved. Accountability and control V. responsibility and 
responsiveness, independence and dependence, the nuances inherent in the : 
concept of quality .. , . all combined to keep 'the Seminar well engaged ^ 
for the balance of the afternoon.' At 4:3Q;P.M. the A^lden Seminar adjourned 
until its next scheduled session on* Thursday, January 20, 1983,- .at the 
University of Massachusetts at Boston. 
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. x ONE 'HALF REVOLUTION, ONE HALF STATUS QUO 

: ' t 

Remarks on A Long Range Plan for Public Higher Education 

in Massachusetts 

(Phase 1) 



9 

Delivered to the Alden Seminars in Higher Education 
on Thursday, November 18, 1982 
by Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, President, 
University of Hartford 




INTRODUCTION ■ • 

: ' ' ' * " 

Having spent many years as a teacher and administrator at Boston 
* University, and having, kept in close touch with my Massachusetts - r : 
friends- and colleagues since the time that I emigrated to- the. Univer- 
sity of Hertford in 1977, I am very pleased to have been asked to;make v 
some toihments on an unusually ambitious and significant .prpject: a ' 
long range*jil^n which* Seeks- to rationalize and stabilize/nothing less 
than all of taxpayer-supported higher education in the' Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; \ - > 

\ ; The ambitiousness of the plan is obvious, but its nation-wide 
'Significance should not, be underestimated. -One of the recurring 4 
phrases, in the Plan is "scarce resources." This ts another way, of 
saying that the drive to rationalize and stabilize derives its urgency 
from the times in which we live and from conditions that affect, tax- 
payer-supported arid independent colleges and universities in ^ach of 
the '50 states of the Union. • ' *' 

.Froffi 1950 to 1970, American, higher educatron enjoyed 'what may; 
seem to be, in retrospect, its halcyon years. • From 3970 to 1980, and 
especially from the time of the "oil shock" of- 1975, the responses of 
American educators to changing fiscal, circumstance, had a- definite short- 
term flavor. 

Reaction rather than action was the order "of the day as we sought 
to cope with the unprecedented and sometimes devastating "inputs" of 
inflation and of America's new demographic patterns. - \ / 

i ' Seen from that perspective,* the creation of the Massachusetts Board 
of Regents in 1980, and the development by" the Board of the Long Range 
Plan under- discussion, have Abroad -nati opal significance. We need to 
assume that federal funding of education will never again equal the 
generosity of the post-war decad&s; We need to remember that the Ameri- 
can economy as a whole "has never befcu^rfaced the level of international 
competition that is takeji for granted today. These strained conditions 
of uncertain finance^ and changing, population trends have' caused American 
education to go against its normal tide. We need to take Account of the 
facft that national, regional and state-wide planning has never— under 
peacetime conditions — been an American forte. But -Massachusetts is 
special. Even in an educationrintensive region like New- Engl and, it » 
stands out as a place-where American higher education gojt its .start and 
has flourished for more than three hundred years. In almost remarkable 
way, it is today identified with high technology. as well as with the \ * 
most "ancient educational monuments our culture das to offer. 



. w ^ at that means is that .theAong^JRange Plan under discussion will' 
have a\ predictably intense 'impact on^American educators and on those " 
in government and /industry with Whom they v "must deal*. And vfe\can there- 
fore assure .that. -the effort now .under wa^y .in Massachusetts wiJI soon : 
have* its* counterparts .ii^rno?t .oirall of the' other states. In comment- 
ing, on- the Plan, therefore, F have jrnade it my mission Jbo^ het very U . 
scrupulous . ~ without descending^to the level commoojy known as "nit- " 
picking." Its virtues and its 4 shortcomings need Wbe. acknowledged 
and distinguished if the rest of the country is to learn as^much from 
it as- needs to be learned at this difficult time in oiir history."^ - 

I have divided my comments; into three sections. To,.the first of 
these, which is also the most uniformly .appreciative, I have tried to — 
conduct a -fair paraphrase and -appraisal t>f just, what it is. that 
^Massachusetts proposes - to do. Sn the second, I have tried^to be as 
helpful as possible .in pointing to ah. area that ho fclin bf this kind 
can take into account when it is first draWn up, : iCe.\ the predictable 
human challenges implied by the process' of putting the Plan -into effect 
In the third section of :my' commentary^ . I- ha ve%tried Particulate what 
I regard as the Plan's most -conspicuous weakness — a weakness that 
threatens. to undermine all of the efforts nowjSjaing made tc/prepare 
higher education in this country for the condTll£ns of the ^(J's and 
the 1990's/ v ' ^ • ■ « * 



PART.QNE: • GOING* AGAINST THE AMERICAN GRAIN. ' '.' 

." " '•' :,- ' ' '.•*• •" ***'." ■ " :' f- : * ' ■ ; ' • " 4 

Our .ecolpgists, our historians and tfur political scientists have 
reminded. us i . and are reminding^, of some of the enduring biases of - 
ouij culture; and their efforts are being seconded by elected officials 
at every level from the White House to City Ha I'l. America was born in 
the period -not of Caesar or of Charlemagne but of -Adam Smith. The con- 
cept' of the marketplace, the faith- in the ."invisible hand," runs in. our 
bloodstream and .resides in our bone marrow. We generate such'colossal 

- energies- beca use-S of our faith in "'individual effort or in the capacity 
of- -ana 1 1 groups:- to freely def i ne thei r own jes'ti ny . A nd foie usually — 
have a concomitant distrust for, 6r active hostility toward, the vision 

.of- centralized planning, and control which- in much of Europe 'is simply ' • 
taken for granted. • ; 

■ "■ „" '. . / " ,. 

. ' Against that background, the. first four words of the' title" of the 
document we-, are :di scus si ng — A Long ■Range" PI ah;.— make a revolutionary 
-tfmpadt^pn the reader. The Contnenwealth of Massachusetts, in r its. col lec- 

wisdom , has deci ded to bri ng system and order , into the management 
of alT of -its taxpayer-supported universities, four^yeajr colleges, and 
communi ty .col 1 eges • ' • It "has thought its .way past the phase of academic. 

- his tory i n . wh i ctpWha ^happened to a particular school was determined by 
sfcbe interaction Vbe'tween'.that .school ' s faculty, . president^and trustees. 

;•- It. has thought its {way into , an ^al together different Visi on'in whi ch what 

between 
trustees & 

....... . - Regents' chief - 

"executive officer,-, the %s?ap|uset$si^iflatu're,.: and ; th.^.iGov^mo>^'f: % > .:. 

;> : " r; .In place of three major parties, we now have seven. Their h'fer- 
; archical relationship has been, -on paper, carefully defined.,- .At the top., 
in every sense of - the word,; is the: 15. member 'Board of Regents'.? 'As" nojed 
; on page 1 - of the "Plan-, ,-j'No. other* state of comparable size and complexity 
in.^igherg=ducation hasyetvgiven this degree of central authority and 
responsibility for all ' postsecondary education in the "public sector" to a 

• single governing' board. " :■ 

■ '• '" '•>>■■:•''■/■ ' - ' • ■■■■■:'''■"■■„ — 

r > The Boaxd relates in two, directions: with ""the executive and legis- 

• lative branches" of the government and the- individual Boards of Trustees" 
(p.. 4).;. The Board has already decided that "no new associate degrees 
Will be approved for baccalaureate degree-granting instituti ons" (p. 1 6) . 

v The Board wili review, on an annual basis,, the enrollment goals of each ; 

of the 27 taxpayer-supported institutions in- the Commonwealth of 
• Massachusetts (p.. 29). ' The. Board is wording with those responsible for, 
' primary, and secondary t edu'cati on to see to it that by the end of the. 1980' s 
high school students will "be prepared "with. pre-col Tegi ate: skills before 
. acceptance' to' baccalaureate degree-granting institutions" (p., 30) . 

• V To appreciate exactly how radical this is, see, for example, the . ' 

* Xarpegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching report entitled. 
. - The -Control -of the Campus , issued October 1982. • • 
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"./•..• Faculties and:a*dministrators throughout the Commonwealth will now 
have to learn to share the responsibility for academi'c planning not \\ 
only . with their own. Boards of Trustees but with, the state-wide Board 
of Regents (p. 49).. Lest there by any misunderstanding as taf what 
"sharing" implies i.n this>context, the Long Range^Plan states^ "'The ' 
Board of Regents has,ihe responsibility to , determine what the higher 
^education ^ l n 

terms of ,i.ts^>n^vidu,ar citizens. They must. also decide how resources ' 
can best J>e\iti 1 i zed to meet 'these needs" ,, (p. 50) . " And : ""State-wi de 
" rs~ carried out by ttie"Boar"d of Regents" (pV51). • ■ '. ■ 

Moreover, "The Board , of Regents- should adopt a catalytic "role in * ' 
promoting cooperative efforts among .public and private; institutions"- 
fp. : 52). r/In addition to reviewing,- on an annual basis the enrollments 
/of §ach pf the 27 taxpayer-supported institutions, the Board will under- 
take, periodic system-wide reviews of selected, academic fields or program 
'.areas (p. 57). The Board wi TV undertake comprehensive. institutional 
program reviews on .a 5 r year cycle that is already under way. (p. 62). ■ 
- •• . ■■ vc' - . ■ - -. ,-' ' • . : '.-V.' ' 

Pulled together in this abbreviated way, the mandate of the Board - 
of Regents has a sweep" and power that, against the background of previous 
^_ decades in higher education, can on\y be described a? awesome V The only, 
^■'appropriate historical parallel may be the moment when the fiefdoms df "' 
the Middle. Ages definitively faded.away and. the centralized monarchy of 
a Louis XIV, .complemented by an efficient nation-wide bureaucracy, put 
in its magnificent appearance: 
' • y' • . . •• • • ■' . '••..•>.*'•' 

, •'• At the same time, the iong Range Plan is careful to aVlut roles to 
-''the more traditional pi ayers on the academi c stage. In addition to' ..* 
listening . -to the advice yof its own Chancellor, who serves at its pleasure, 
the. Board; holds the. individual. Boards of Trustees and the Presidents of 
the' various taxpayer-supported. institutions "responsible* with apDropri- 
ate reference to collective bargaining agreements, for cooperating with 
internal governance structures which are part of an age-old tradition in "« 
the academic world/" (p. 2). ' '.. ' ; ;'; 7 

_ It is the Chancellor's, responsibility to. see v to .it that the delibera- 
tions between the faculty, Presidents and ^ 
" reasonable mesh with the policy joptions that he or~s^e subsequently 4 
presents to the Board '—..so that the "latter "have reasonable support.".. • . 

Thus the genial and expensive chaos that has long characterized , . 
higher education in Massachusetts, as in other states, is, to come to an • 
end, and is to be replaced by a system which, though-.it make.s- no Utopian ... 
Claims, does aspire to an almost mathematical , ideal of accountability, v - :> v? 
Sharp yeses. or hoes are to replace the blurred maybes that have long * • 
seemed a sine qua' non of- academic life.. Jhe government and citizens of- '- 
Massachusetts are to be left in -no doubt, at all as to who is responsible 
for doing what ^ Those within the system who deviate from these guideline^ 
; will. dg. so, presiimably, at their own peril. - ,«"...•/' 
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The.title.I have given to this portion of. my remarks — "Going 
*Ag*jnst the American Grain' 1 * -- Jia$ its ~share'- of irony.' The fact is 

• that attempts to : get taxpayer-supportecf . education: Under .'control can -v'V 
j>e seen in populist as well as monarclHxal terms. It'may be that 

• only the halcyon universe of 1950-1970 ma.de it seem that Americans 
had undergone a sudden conversion to the. cajjse of intellectual elit- 
ism. And historical retrospect may yet make it clear that the 

/ "counter-culture" rebels of the' late*. sixties,, in -the hostili-ty they 
. showed toward the. colleges and' Universities in which they were usual- 
ly enr olled, wer e "the l jne.31 forerunners of Ronald Reagan ^and other ' 
current disci pi inaj/iaTis. . 

Historical retrospect may find ; too, that/the laissez-faire - ■ 
rhetoric of the current moment is less significant than the concerted 
> efforts nov/J>eing made by the states of the Union — in areas that 
range from education to thetax policies applied to industry. -- to 
assure their own fiscal survival and well-being. Deeper paradoxes ■ 
than that. one have certainly been a feature of world history/ 

I Would like to leave open at this poiryfe, therefore, the question \ 
of whether or not this new system for^itgher education in Massachusetts V - . 
•will succeed, succeed only in part, or J fail . That is a question that 7 

• will be answered within a framework- 'that goes far beyond even the Board's • 
^extensive purview* It will be more profitable, I, think, if I address 
inyself to the predictable stresses and strains that/wiir occur as the r 
-new system goes into full operation. . •. v - 



... -J • ■ . ■ ' • ■ : • •• ". •. 

PART TWO: MUTINY TAKES MANY FORMS * . >-.'"; 

"*. 4 "5* 

A system of rationalization- and control as- ambitious as tfrat being 
undertaken by. the. Board of Regents should ideally coincide with the 
moment when taxpayer-supported institutions of higher education are 
firs ^created. The second-best possibi 1 ity is" that the system be in- 
stituted -when they first begin to fructify and multiply. Running a 
distant third is the possibi 1 i ty that they are put -into -effect when. . 
27 colleges and universities are already in operation — but when a 
large proportion of th eir -faculties consist of young and untenured 
^rachersnrtho-are-maxiWny - amenab l.e to what the new system i mp Ties. 

In reality, of course, the path being taken by the" Commonwealth - 
of Massachusetts is the only one available./ Centralization . is being 
imposed at a time when "aging, tenured faculties constitute one side 
of the academic equation, the other side of which consists of a. efts- * 
tressing number of underpaid adjuncts who have no -faculty status ItV • 
all. To the extent that many of the former group -have- responded to 
the increasingly- stringent conditions of the past decade? they have 
done so by adopting the values and the rhetoric of collective bargain- ■ 
ing, and have mastered the fine art of digging in one's heels. 

• . w Hat^thJs suggests to me is that the Long Range Plan , adrairabie ~ 
as. it -is irTSts scope and vision, has omitted — necessarily, N*r- 
haps ~ the human obstacles that stand in the way of full imp^Shenta- 
tion.. ' 

• ■ • -•- •. - • ■ '•. • 

Let me make my point as ^sharp as possible by citing a single » 
example. Of all the thorns in the side of today's coWege or uriiver*- 
s ity .President, one of the sharpest is that represented by "faculty . 
retraining." I doubt there fs a President in this country who would 
not like to see his or* her faculty members give wholehearted support 
to the idea that retraining- is desirable (1) to stabilize the finances 
-of"jthe school ; and (-2) to assure that "no able person, tenured or un- 
tenured, needs to be dismissed from the faculty because he or she 
-canpot find students to teach. At the same time, the obstacles to such 
a; retraining program are formidable. Retraining is easiest for those 
who* are in their twenties or. early thirties, while the tenured.faculty 
with the worst enrollment problems are often in their forties and 
fifties. Moreover, those senior faculty members underwent their "sociali- 
zation" as undergraduates and graduate students at precisely the time - 
when academic ideology was most hostile to practice as opposed to theory, 
and to the idea that "the. world outside" should have a voice in deciding 
what get taught "inside." ' . % < 

In reading through the Long Range PI an,. however, I find that this 
perspective is most conspicuous by its complete absence. The section on 
"Faculty and Staff Development" (p. 10) .contents itself with the succinct 
observation that "faculty and staff development and retraining will become 



increasingly more important /sic/ in times of fixed 'Staff levels and 
: limited mobility. To make maximum use 'of existing faculty and; staff, 
, more flexibility in career rgles is needed: . > ^ ' 

■ \ . . • ■ . * : . " ' ' ; ' ' • -v ■ 
I. repeat: This is only one example of the ways in Mi ch the' Long 
Range Plan omits any discussion of what, from 'Sn administrator's- point 
of view, is the vital perspective of implementation . Perhaps this 

omission will be made good in Phase Two o^ the Plan> ^ 

have preferred to see it discussed sooner ^rather than later. 
• f . ' . v ■ . ■ . . • . • . - • . : « - r .-' ■ ' -t '. — .. • 

The question of implementation is closely allied to ~ indeed, 
indistinguishable .from ~ the problem of morale. ].-, The fifict\,is. that even 
within a single college or university ^,..adminiistrators Experience a kind 
of conundrum in\connection with &ny /attempt to introduce a change in 
policy. The mere fact that the cRefnge is being reconmended by the ad- : 
ministration tends to inspire faculty resistance because it \calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the faculty is not the only group capable of 
generating reconmendations. From there it is oYily a . short. jump to the 
more embattled position* that "the administration is trying to ram this 
down our throats and x we need to stop them." There is usually at least 
^ one faculty activist Willing to enfcrace this position and to proselytize 
-> actively on its behalf\ . v , . 

In ny experience, t^ts xonundrum is experienced, within a single 
academic institution, even when Jgi proposal being made is mild and 
arguably beneficial to faculty i§Pe*ests. An^ suggested change, when 
it originates from outside the ^pfculty of a particular school, -galvanizes 
and intensifies the sense of "we-ness" that is otherwise merely latent in 
the group — and this in turn -can shade oyer rather quickly into the more 
dangerous sense of "it's us against them." 

How much more delicate, the refore, is t he project envisioned by jthe 
Long Range Plan , which is a mandatory alteration in the previous state 
of affairs imposed at a single moment in histoiry on the faculties at 27 
different campuses. • • . 

? Let me make* it quite clear what I am talking a % boutV I am not talk- 
ing about, active "resistance" or an enormous "explosion - on the model of 
the 1960's. In an economically tight time, phenomenal like that have be- 
come relatively rare. What I /am talking about is a spectrum of feelings 
whose consequences emerge, pervasively, in something closer to "passive"/ 
resistances which In turn is, synonymous with system-wide demoralization. • 
The results show themselves most obviously ©n the firing line: where . . 
instructors meet their students. Even today 1 often hear reports, from 
the departments in which UDderenrollraent leads te depression and fears 
of job loss; that the feelings of the instructors' aria being bommunica ted, 

/ all too effectively to the students. The styles of communication 

>vary* Some instructors have the habit, alas, of taking 25 students at a 

... , time into their "confidence" and of- telling them outright what an awful' 
system, presently ^prevails at this Reprehensible and increasingly shabby 



place. More commonly, the instructor's depression and demoralization 'com- 
municates itself. in sotto voce forms, through "body, language" and an ♦ 
. occasional sigh or involuntary groan. - - 

.... Demoralization, anxiety and anger make themselves felt in other con- 
tu XtS ? s wel1 »' somet ' ime s in very : oblique ways. When faculty member? feel 
•themselves to be under stress, and come to share a perception that they are 
being treated unjustly or with less dignity than. their position. mandates, 
•they are sometimes capable o£iaxtJn> those feelings out in the most unex- 
pected an d-e v c n - self-hu r tful contexts-. — WhdLever the d i re c ti or r^rrwlrfclT — — ~ 
their emotions mo ve, ftewever, we should never lose sight of the s p£n'aY 
> glee with which loud academic disputes are covered by the regional and 
nation-wide media — or of the many ways in which the articulateness of 
college and university faculty members serves media needs and desires. „ 

In other words, I feel that one of the. most urgent needs of the Re- 

- gents -in implementing the Long Range Plan is to see to it that the rather 
stringent and sometimes military tone of the Plan does not lead to an un- 
anticipated long-range effect: systennwide hostiTity to the Plan itself and 
a broadly based determination, by faculty and staff at some or most of the 
27 schools involved, to sabotage it wherever possible. Let us notforget 
that the root of the word sabotage itself suggests the quiet and infinitely 
diversified ways in which those inside any system can effectively gum up 
the wprks! 

Side by. side with the "topside" efforts the, Regents are makin| there 
must be, in other words,, an accompanying support effort whose emphasis is 
. on carfng about people and communicating concern to them in. ways that they 
can appreciate. The Regents must now allow themselves to be lured into the 
classic error of the general --■ or the President of the United States — who 
assumes that orders are being carried out because they are being carried away : 
from his desk and because his aides assure him that everything is being taken 
care of. Th4 Regents, to adopt some, currently fashionable terminology, need 
^ _a_, feed-back loop" which tells them, as .accurately as possible, what is going 
. yrat each of. the campuses under their jurisdiction. And "what is going on" 
means the current situation in. terms of morale and/or malaise as well as of 
. ftmnaj^compliance with the long Range Plan . 

It may be that such a "feedback loop" will, have to.be quite elaborately 
.devised, t^atral parties may have to be drawn from independent universities 
. located in states 'other than Massachusetts. The only thing about which I am 
. completely certain is that the Plan is naive when it- omits this issue entirely 
fgom the subjects under consideration. : 

■ ' ■ ■ V ' ' ••■ " ' 

I myself would be neither falsely optimistic nor exaggeratedly gloomy 
about the prospects for. the Plan's success. I would only note that when some- 
thing truly unprecedented is being tried, it is wise to leave no stone* unturned 
in the effort to make it succeed. Success, when and if it comes, will be the 
result of a .full and active involvement of -the intelligence and energies of all 

- concerned: those who propose the' Plan; those who implement it; and those who,, 
by and .large,, do what they are told. - 
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PART -THREE: IF IT'S A REVOLUTION, WHY IS THERE STILL DUST 
' ON THE SILL?' ? 



My comments up tb^this'. point, have emphasized two major .points: (1) 
that the project- envisioned by the Long Range Plan is', very ambitious, 
-and (2), that its aiii bitiousnesv pu; > es ce rt ain ob 'st acles t x )~tts~SQccess~ 



3 



But ambitiousness, as we all know, is a highly relative quality, and 
the task that engrosses a hundred thousand ants cannot, in the short run 
compete in scope with that carried out by a single crane or bulldozer. 
The Long Range Plan is ambitious — even revolutionary — by the standard 
of the prevailing level of ambitiousness in American higher education. 
This leaves unanswered \the question of whether it is adequate in meeting 
the challenges posed by the period in Which we happen to live. 



"As my text in seeking to answer this/uestion, I would like to as- 
semble several quotations, from the Long Range Plan : 

\(1) '"The Board of .Regents should adopt V catalytic role in promoting . 
^cooperative efforts among public and private institutions. Legis- 
lation similar to that proposed by the Illinois Board of Higher 
■Education should be'' recommended to- the Massachusetts Legislature... 
\; . Funds in support of joint program development and operation could 

be provided. in such areas as library computer systems, educational 
television,, etc." (pi 52) .. . 

^ •"»«■" . 

(2J "In order to assure access- to a broad spectrum of education pro- 
grams-., especially those which have a limited clientele or are 
exceptionally costly to duplicate, institutional mission and pro- 
gram statements^of taxpayer-supported colleges and universities 
in Massachusetts/ will be coordinated on a regional and 'State-wide 
basis." (p.. 7) • "• ' 

4 -(3) "The challenge fbr .the Board of Regents is to maintain a corh'pre- 
. ♦ ■ heh*sive system of public higher education. In order to fulfill 
. y - , • thisvma'ndate, cooperative academic, planning must occur. The"plan- 
. ning effort should involve both public and private institutions. .* 
Th\ Board, of Regents, however, has. limited authority over, some in- 
stitutions, and none over others. Therefore, the Regents invite 
private institutions to participate both in program' planning and ■■, 
review of existing^ programs on a voluntary basis so that coherent 
• planning for higher education in the Commonwealth can occur." (p: 50) 

To t^ese quotations" I would like to acid a-single. salient phrase from 
page 1 of an as-yet-uncirculated report by David' L. Rumpf of the Board 
of Regents, "Financing Public Higher Education -- Comparative Study'!: v 

(4) "...Massachusetts has over 1 50% of its higher education enrollment 
in the- private sector. . ." • ; . 
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> What I would like! to suggest to yogi's that these foulr quotations* 
-taken together, constitute a program for quiet despair, and do so al^ the 
more effectively because the Long Range Plan presents itself as an anti- 
dote to despair! In a state notable -for the. high perceotage\cif students 
enrolled in independent institutions .of higher education/ a' comprehensive 
state-wide. planning effort" aimed at' rationalizing the- relationships between 
college^ and universities is -going to invite the* participation .in the plan- 
ning process of such independent colleges and universities 'as see fit to 
r espo n d to the invitation! ; — — — — — — — — — - — - 



In a time of tight -money and scarce resources, an act of the Massachu- 
setts-Legislature will provide funds that can be used to encourage taxpayer- 
supported and independent school's to cooperate in three absolutely crucial * 
areas: library computer systems, educational television,. and, of course, • 
"etc." • c _ . > ' • ■ ' - 

The thinking here seems to me exaggeratedly timid.. And* I feel that 
it is the duty of .the Board *of- Regents of no less a state than Massachusetts- ' 
to help us to find. our way past the cliche-ridden, conflicts-accepting 
categories that threaten taxpayer-supported and independent schools in every 
state of the Union. 

To make my point absolutely clear, I would like to strip my own think- 
ing down "to a number of grass-roots axioms, /and then build my argument up 
toward what I hope will be seen as an inevitable conclusion. 

' ^ ■ * 

AXIOM NUMBER ONE: Higher education in the United States has only begun 
to feel the full challenges^pf the closing, decades of the twentieth- century . 

.The fa.ct'is that those challenges are riot limited to the inflation and 
rising costs of which we have heard so much since the early seventies. Edu- 
cators in taxpayer-supported 'and independent institutions -are .going to have 
to learn. to pay careful attention. to a theme now being emphasiz§jL*ri every 
major newspaper and in. the other media as well: America'svindustrial infra- x 
structure -- its roads, highways, tunnels, sewer systems and bridges *j is 
falling 7 apart. Deferred maintenance has reached the point where ilf can no 
longer be deferred. The resulting risks to life, l^mb,- "property" and commerce 
wttlvpost untold billions— tens of billions and -hundreds ..of billions -~ of 
doj lairs that can only fee provided through government appropriations,. financed, 
Jffne^d be, by public Sorrowing. • ' \ . . ' ■■ 

This is a harrowing truth. It means that higher education will -have to 
stand in line with agencies whose purpose it is to keep school buses -from 
tumbling into canyons and pregnant women from contracting typhoid fever. ' 
What that translates into, as far as I can see, is cutbacks for higher edu- 
cation on a scale that will make the late seventies and early eighties look* 
in retrospect, like an all -experjses-paid vacation. . 1 • r * 

Nor does this harrowing truth al together 'ejchaeus t the list of new consti- 
tuencies that will Jig-^corapeting with higher^edkjcation for government, corporate,' 
foundation, and irr^Tvi&ual philanthropic^ presently serving as 



chairman of a Distinguished /Citizens. Task force on Quality Teaching "in the. 
stat£ of Connecticut. It has helped to make me aware of sfn'evr nation-wide .1 
concern — reflected in the Long Range Plan , itself-— with primary and - 
secondary- education. . It /seems- that we are. final ly in the . process of look- \ 
ing into the state of a|faifs that pays ct.high>schbol teacher of .science or : 
mathemati cs a grand total of $13 ,000 . , f or wprki ng ^Fiye days a; week ..hellpi ng 

- the^irHre d^taire s-^^ iri ^tH- a3-e€ffi t pet4^^ 

Europe and jthe : Far East. The outcome of that nation-v/ide concern will un- 
doubtedly cost a lot /of money and that money will have to come from the 

same sources that help to. finance botB .sectors of higher education. * ■■ r 

. Finally, ^let lis not lose sight of . the fact that our population is 
aging, .and that oVder people, simply do 'not have the passion for education -- 
at any level from/ kindergarten to graduate school --. of their juniors, 
especially not wl/en they worry about fuel bills and the survival of Social 
Security. They will vote down the school funding bills that depend on their 
vote, and the resulting deficits will have to be made up, at some point, out 
of money that n/ight have gone to higher education. ^ 

This is. a / grim picture, I 'm sorry to say, and it leads me to 

AXIOM NlffiBER TWO: The distinction, between most taxpayer-supported and .'. 
most independent 'colleges and universities is not as sharp as it once was . 



* : "The reader of this commentary cannot have. failed to notice that my 
personal wording differs', in certain basic respects* from that of the Long 
Range Plan . " Wherever . the Plan refers ..to , "public" col Tege's and uni versiti es , 
I use the/ adjective taxpayer-supported; Wherftygr the Plan, speaks of "private" 
institutions of higher edyefation, I refer instead to independent schools. 

This is more than /mere crankiness on my part. The fact is that even wy 
Axiom Number Two' fs inaccurate, given; the fact that, as we all jcnow, the 
independent institutions, are in fact taxpayer-supported in a number of ^ 
cnjciaV still comes out of Washington 

ends /tip in independent pbckets ( just' as "public" institutions have taken to 
rafsjnjg; significant funds from "private" sources) . " 

/But this is only the.beginri.ing t in seeing to it that "we Shift our per- - . 
speqtive to seek ncn-intrusive. ways that may help both categories. of schools 
.husHSnd . resources. By recognizing that they can 1 1 do .everything and -thus 
Limiting their' endeavors, they may survive to serve in their respective ways v 
'If would prefer to begin witfi the big picture. and to observe that we have a. 
nationwide problem ahead' of us: ^.to^naintain access to; quality higher edu- 
cation for those of our^ benefit from it, and whom "higher 
'education wi VI enable to benefit'our nation and. its economy. . In- this case,.; , 
the. need for "self-fulfillment," the need hot to function, at a level below... 
one's taler^ts . Snd capacities, ^meshes perfectly with the n&ed to have a 
trained labor* force capable of competing ^ being . edutated in other:, > 
parts of the world. • ' v . . * * - : " ■ v *" 
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It is possible to respond- to the growing limitations on, access wi£h 
passive hand-wringing /or to see them as a challenge- that points us ir£ 
direction's suggested by the Long Range Plan / T am" a skeptic about central 
planning. .1 anticipate both ^philosophical, and practical arguments -against 
it.' Yet I reluctantly., conclude thjitfthe prohibitive social costs of re- 
dundancy ; oblige us -to- make a goott-faith effort at Bong-range planning on " 
.a state-wide scale. We need it more or less in every one of the- fifty V 
states: And'weneed it in a form that gets away^from.jbhe-OUtmodecLdis^ , ' 



tinctions between taxpayer-supported and independent institutions (while 
* retaining those, distinctions which remain properly 'current and protect 
institutional- -integrity) because nothing less than that is capable, of 
deaUng with the full extent of the problem . ATI of the. colleges and uni- 
versities in the state are state institutions. And all of them educata 
% "the public." All .'must step up to. the needs of their communities, avoid- ' 
ing unnecessary duplication *of programs. Faculty and' institutional inltia- ' 
. tives can be liberated -by effective resotrce allocation. ' ■ * : V>' 

. Let me make several perfectly obvious statements. Independent. colleges 
and universi ties are "non-prof it insti tuti ons ■ struggling-" .to --see to it that 
they,continue to. serve students from families With, every income level « from. . 
high to middle to moderate to low. 'Taxpayer-supported colleges and uni- 
versities are non-profit institutions struggling to see to it that they do 
not. shut out students* in such a way (1) that the -local, state, regional 
and national well-being is" adversely affected, : and (2) that the taxpaying 
public becomes even more averse to! subsidizing them at the levels they need 
to survive -in reasonably decent shape. . - 4 . - : 

." Both taxpayerrrsupported and independent, non-profit institutions, are 
"public" in the^sense of serving the people and : of being legally prohibited: 
from lining the pockets of " uheir administrators, 4 teachers-or trustees, -They 
have more in common^ today, than mi3ht V/ he.ve seemed conceivable ffs recently 
as three decades ago. Like flying biittressesT they n^d eaclr other Very . 
badly. Above all , they need each, other. within the context- of state-wide 
educational ecosystems that ultimately enable them all to survive in their- 
own way. Worki ng together , they can balance i ntegri 1-y and accountabi 1 i ty . 
. Cooperati on , *not competiti oh , : is." .the watchword of the decade aHead -for higher 
education ff it is to retain the trust and confidence of the American people 
who, after all , /support both ..sectors. • 

Though I wish -it weren't 'necessary to- do so y , I-think/itJs advisable 
to state 9ne more truism!- The prevalence of paper in our lives. -- . the/f act — 
that even a Long- Range - Plan has to be reduced, ultimately, to that abstract 

•form maj^es it possible, for us to commit the absurdity of saying things . . 

Vlikei; "The college ^had to close 'down. 1 ' Or: "Quite a few universities ^may. 
have to^be phased' out." * V . .'•>;'.'• .\ ■ • 

Absurdities like that, as they *trip. off the typewriters tfend to obscure 
the fact that a full-grown college 9 or university is an exceedingly complex 
organism which has developed over time -- usually guite a considerable, 
length of time-, if. one. ..includes the ."planning, process" .-- and whigh willv npt- 
be .replaced, once.it Has been phased -out^ without "the kinds of effort and. 

;- • ' ! % V 
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expense that might have made ft advisable to -leave it -in existence. We 
have ayemarkable system of higher education in. this country which suits/ 
our special national needs:- those of an extremely diversified, nonr*- / 
homogeneous ^ population which^includes mariy subcultures and! large- numbers 
of- immitrahts, .T&atwe are s -till able to hold.Qur own at all with nations 
that>are tighter, leaner* and in many ways/ more- efficient can be attributed 
at least in part to the unique independienr and. taxpayer-supported "mix 11 * 
that is the most conspicuous aspect of out -system of higher education: a * 



• almcTst', impossible to explain to those who live" abroad and have nevfer ex- 
perienced it at first hand. . C - r-' ' / 

In other words^ we have' something precious ;t.hat is' presently in . ex- 
istence-and that must be preserved if 'we- are not' to suffer serious national 
consequences. State-wide planning systems that are genuinely comprehensive 
(yet flexible enough to insure informed institutional self-determination 
and- ' possibly even campus-based progr&m reviews) and founded on enlightened 
self-interest are one step that- must be taken.:. .Groups like the Board of 
Regents -of the Commonwealth, of Massachusetts must learn to' be 'less* despair- • 
ing in their relationships with independent colleges and universities, - and . 
to frame'their visions in ways tjja't create. positive incentives for those 
: colleges and universities to join-in the p lanning [process. The opportunity ,, 
for all to be* engaged'in identifying options and seeking alternatives is v 
the .key to mutual endeavor. But. as FranL Rhodes -of Cornell University ^ ; > ' 
.has said, "In the formulation .of policy, *:he' states must maintain a balance 
Tretween freedom and. accountabTlity, with :he ultimate . .goal -being the en- 
hancement of higher education. 11 We must be cautious^ Joint, planning 
must nbt\erode the autonomy of the independent sector, which- undergirds 
the liberty and freedom of the taxp'ayer-s jpported sector and the other way 
about. 4 ■ m * 

v ..As*we, struggle to maintain access' to > quality higher education without, 
regard to economic class,- *we are also .goi.ig. to, have to rethink, from the 
ground upV the question of paying for higier education,, anti of developing ■■_ - 
a comprehensive payment policy that will riake it -possible for all of the • 
institutions of higher education within a. state to- be cooperative with 
each other and effective as a result of that) cooperation; We need more*" : 
thoughtful ways. for distributins limited '.resources between 'the two' sectors 

" of higher education in a manner that is both equitable to 'them.and the 

.publics they serve. , v Vy* ■■ ; 

This leads me to A -t\ 

AXIOM NUMBER THREE: Price,- called i ? tuition, 1 ^ mas tNbe/ -related; at all 
colleges and universities, to"cost . 

: A' stateruent like that flight have seemed subversive in the .1,960 Vs. aftd ■ * - 
dubious^ still , in|Ehe 1.97flfa.v -Byt.once. we-Jiave taken account of/ the climate" 
in which *v*e nowtiive, and ipf* pressures^ thai WilX^er intensifying sq dramatic 
ally in the next few years, T believe, that the same-statement will appear _ . 
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almost fashionably conservative. 'From a nation-wide perspective, we will 
% be\able to maintain access to colleges^ and universities for students from 
aly socio-economic groups only (1) if the colleges and universities ^sur- 
vive ;and-are^^^ for attendance, and (2) if they are? protected from 
the 'cutbacks in government fund jng'that will intensify; in coming years 
and will, seriously affect both those. ; We areused to denoting as. "taxpayer- 
supported" and; xhose are. used to referring to as "independent." • 

^_ — Jhus far^-have-been^utt^^ the-posltive — 

mode s * and so I hope they have seemed relatively painless. Now I must call 
your attention to one of the corollaries that flows from irjy Axiom Number; . 
Three, and that -1s that in order to* protect higher education, needless * 
"bargains" in higher education' must be systematically eliminated, just as 
they have been eliminated in the world of energy costs and open-martjet 
loans. ' • • \ '• k ■ ■• * 

■. . . - By a needless "bargain" I mean a, tuition price conspicuously below ...... 

"the ability of a student (or his or her famil^) to pay- Bargains . of this 
kind are still commonplace in the world of ta'xpayer-supported education . 
Because they are so commonplace, they imperil (1.) the long-term quality 

of many* taxpayer- supported institutions., (2) the short- and long-term 

quality and survival* of many independent "institutions and (3). the _ v 
abil iti es. of both taxpayer-supported and independent * instituti ops t& con- : 
tinu^ to admit the numbers of students ~ rich* poor, and" inrbe^een; 
needed by our nation if it is to remain competitive in: today Vs>world^\ M 

We are stuck., I fear, with, an impression .that runs contrary- to' they 
old American axiom that you don't get something for nothing: the iinpress-^ ^ 
-ion that>higher education oudht to be a bargain. Genuinely fair educational 
planning requires, however, that the stabilizing force of the marketplace \ 
put-in an appearance. That is necessary not only if potential students v; . ,>\ 
are to hffve sufficient colleges and universities available to which they .V. 
can. go» but also if the offerings- of those colleges and universities are to 
make any curricular, -economic , and philosophical sense. \ / v •■ 

. t can see *a nuffiber of objections that way be made^to what I have .said :, \ 
in the preceding paragraphs . v One of them is tha^VaiW/'^fferortCB to the- 
marketpl ace as : a . det'elrmining force . in higher Vduca'tpn even . in the narrow- 
area of pricing x pblicies — is (1) automatically destructive and/or ;(2) a - . 
capitulation to fashionable rhetoric . now emanating from a number of political 
quarters. \. v \;\"-' .-.'v. T v ". 

1 It may 'help* therefore, if I observe that I am*hot a conservative 
Republican, but I do not assume' that' marketplace considerations are inherent- 
ly ;inimical to 'the humanities, the social sciences, ethics -and good morals.. - 
£ven^-' most ardent Populist'' must -.admit that^tjie pupi 1 s' who followed . , - 
Socrates had tb trade off ^that . particular pleasure for ^ certain;' (Others, that? 
I were available in* the Athens of that time'. "Those Who : flocked- to.; Abel ard.^r ; 
\to' Luther also understood the; principle that there are costs involved if Mr 
one. wants to reach a desired ,x educational. end. . : : ";>.."\', 



. The marketplace* which hai^;e#isted in various forms for afr least- ten 
or twelve thousand years, is a^ ieasure of value . rather than a determination . 

. of content . Those seeking to attract capital must offer something for 
which others are willing to psfr.h Those proposing to spend capital must . 

: choose , # obviously, between the^avai'lable "goods." Satisfaction fo* both 
parties is the goal of a marketjjta.ee 'system. * 1 . " 

• ' ; . •. • . ■ • . . • V . v ••• : ■*. •■ 

_ O n1 y_the u ni que c onditions ' of. th e post war period enabled the cit izen s 
, of the United States to lose sight of the fact that marketplace consideraf- ~ ' 
tions are operative in the field of education as in other areas/' Demand # 
for higher education temporarily outran supply. Significant sums of mpney 
derived from taxation were therefore made available in order to expand the 
supply. But that whicfrwas created between 1945 and;i970, jncluding-tenure 
contracts with tens of thousands of instructors and special ized "architecture, 
could not be easily -withdrawn when demand reshaped itself in a number of ways, 
As a result, we now have 3 seriously dysfunctional system«that is inadaptive 
to current demographic, economic. and sociological conditions. , That is why 
^the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has created the Board of Regents and that 
"is why marketplace considerations -- including appropriate pricing policies — 
must B6 ,,! restored, and consciously applied, to protect and preserve both sec-^ 
tb^s of, Amerfcan - higher education. 

A second objection that I can foresee is .-the political one: the asser- 
tion that "people won't stand for it" and that any attempt by legislators 
to institute rational pricing -policies within the world of taxpayer-supported 
higher education will provoke unendurable; resistance- on. the part of citizens 
who "have grown used to government largesse in this particular area;. . 

Well:; maybe ye^,- but maybe no. I myself am always suspicious -of argur- 
men ts based on the. assumption that most*people afff%r^ettns who don 1 1 under- 
stand that the money, disbursed by the legislature come's^^t^ of • taxpayer 
pockets. I also suspect that those *from moderate- and middle income. back- 
grounds may prove unusually responsive to the observation that they are in 
effect subsidizing the attendance at taxpayer-supported institutions of 
those from* upper-income backgrounds wtfo pay the same~turtit)n — and -that^ ' - 
this helps tp account for th? deteriorating physical plant, crowded class- - 
rooms, and -generally negative conditions in which their own children are 
-going tovschoo.l . . , / 

. In ny own state of Connecticut, the media have been i.yying. wj.th each 
other in their efforts to do justice to, the unhappy physical decline 0f ~ - ■ •■ " 
the University of Connecticut where. laboratory animals die 'of pneumonia 
before they- can be used in experiments and where one now- famous classroom 
has an indoor gutter and. drainage^system to '.control its leaking ceiling^ . 
In the face of this, a recent poll Conductetf'by/ UConn it$elf of /state V 
residents^ found, that 87 percent of those surveyed we're willing to pay a ^ 
higher tuition price . if the, quality of • the .University, could be "mainta\ined. ;* 

. »'*: - - - <• - . •' *. A - ' ••■ 



2. See report of Uniyers i ty of Connecticut - Ins t i tute. f o r Socia I I nqui ry., . 
. .Everett Carll Ladd, October 1982^ > . 
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We are/ ^ 'intelligence: of our 

: cfti zens^tfRd /thei K Vi^lin^ quali ty in' Higher educafci on as . ' ^ 

they pay for 'qtral ity;i n real estate or -cl;^ 
' that T haye said above cont^ ^hfir^idea ^ ^fiSt^-ioan ?arms of 

financial /aid, ? must- be jnade; available? to students from, families ''■wH6Mjifi^' : U> 
m comes- make?it impossible f or: them to pay 'a . marketplace -price in order to * . 

att end' t he-coUeg e or u niversity ^h-^ h o ff e 
\ sui table to' their 'needs; Even as;we . see-to it that' those who can pay k for 

their higher education do. so ~ at rates reflecting the costs^of that 
v education we must establish sensible and^responsible ways to accommo- 
date those 'who' need ffrtahcral aid in order Ifo be educated;. Quality, 
^access, and choice J are - the,': ^ three pillars of this' thesis. \ ■ 

\ Only the unique conditions 

- conceive of higher education as ^something into wrhjclr one drifted like a^^ 
... cork on the trJde. the ^ very exi?1:ence of the Board of Regete 

to the fact* that that period is 'coming: to an end -- as, indeed, do wkry/:^ 
of the specific. poTici.es described in .the Lo/ig^ Range Plan . Now we must 
V go even- further if we;are to assrtnre ar 'decent future for a 11 of bur col- 
leges and universities, for those who wish to attend them, r arid* for the 

- society — the culture and the Sconony — that they -help' to support.' - 

• : ■ 5 • • ■ ->v>. a 
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-I may appear/to. have moved some considerable distance befyond the- sub-:, 
gecf under discussion, which is- the Long -Range Plan of "the Board of Regents 
But I have actually cfcjne full circle /to the remarks, .w^ 
What the Board of Reg ents is, doing is something very frhpor tan t, : in a uni- 
"T^elyriinpo^^ 

independencies V ourvniled for joint enterprise and self -express ioo. If tfte 
Long Range Plan succeedSY and if the greater part of the higher education 
System of . Massachusetts is -stabilized and rationalized in an effective and 
varied way, if incentives can, be created for efficient resource allocation 
and regular: evaluation of academic and administrative, effectiveness where 
those properly contribute to collective well-being, that jVill be good'for . 
the nation as a whole. " * ■ i 

While I am. not generally optimistic that tins plea will receive. an 
immediate and sympathetic hearing, I,,. am encouraged by the positive steps v 
recently announced by Chancellor John B\ Duff of the Massachusetts Board 
of Regents recommending, a pilot "engineering 'collaborative" aimed at pro- 
ducing more engineering graduated for New England. The arrangement; which 
calls, for $300,000. to ftfnd sixty students' who have completed two years in 
pre-engineering at the University of Massachusetts so they may transfer to; 
engineering programs at four independent universities in the Boston, area 
(with the cost of their engineering education subsidized by taxrfunds) 3 
gives us reason to believe that there could.be a light at the end of the 
tunnel. < 

To be successful , I believe, the Plan will have to have a somewhat 
longer range than it does at present. Let us hope that- it. is not too late - 
to build this.lpnger*range into so admirable. and so urgent an effort. 



V 



Comment on the Paper of ^Stephen Trachtenberg-v y 
by Dr. T. ^dward Hollander 



. Th^Board of Regents Statewfde'Plan- for Higher Education states 
^4ear4y^e-tey^als-^ 

education. The next steps are vinos t crucial --'the transfp 
the policy goals into a strategic plan that dbetiments ^jtfb^fristudents 
should be served in the public sector, how thev<-^uld^be* distribtJted 
among the institutions and tuition and tuition^.id^stirategies to assure 
equity ^and access. Lacking also is a strategic /plarfyxer ^financing, one. 
that' considers the unique^ size and strength of^pn'vate higher education 
* -in the Cornmonwearlth. Two fundamental. jLss^es^need -to be explored further: 

, how wi IT higher education meet its financial needs or 
. adjust to a vai 1 atflTe resources? . ■-. 

— how will quality be maintained in the face of declining:*:;, 1 
resources, expanding rtFeds, declining high school 
preparation and low growth? - V 

A fundamental flaw in .the Commonweal th system is the absence T>f^a 
; neutraT board* that can coordinate the rolas'arid financing of public and 
private higher education as the state seeks tp^prieserve! the. strength of 
both,. systems. Such role is impossible and'undesirabTe^ fp.r^a Board' with : 
governance responsibilities for public higher, education'. " r < >■ 



i 
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Conpent on .the Paper of Stephen Trachtenberq - 
by Dr. John B. Dir'f • . - 



•"..•".In his paper on. the B^ard of Regents' Long Range Plan, President 
Trachtenberg has/attempted, in his word's, 'to conduct a fair paraphrase 
'and apprai sal of just what it' is that Massachusetts -proposes tn rin. " f 
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. believe, that he has accomplished a fair paraphrase of Phase I of the Long \ 
Range Plan as well as a brief analysis of the legislation "which- created; 
the Board of Regents. His "analysis has. been overtaken, however,' by the '/: " 
history of the past two years' si npe. the Board of Regents came into exfs— 
tehee., v . . -. : . ; : . . * • 

. '• x ' : ' .•' ■ ■ : .•• • i.T • ' ' 

P/esi dent Trachtenberg comments wvth'iiomethi ng approachi ng awe on : 
the power of the Board . of Regents . : He ste ;es, ■■■« , * - 

. --\ the mandate cf the Board of Regents has a 
: ; sweep and ;pdfter that, against the" background 

3x:^--v:..>v.^^ of ;previpUs decades: in higher education, can ■ / '"' \ 

; p^ . / 

■ ..• when the: fievdoms; of the; Middle Ages -d^fini- \ 

•; . tively faded away arjd the cent^ ^ . • 

i?- --.yr . ■/■ ,of Lpuis XBV, complemented by an e^icieht 

Tiation-wide burfea^c^a . . 

•V,-< j,; ••' ; . appearance. : ' \ r "'■ ~ L/;: ';v V - ; • ** ■ '■ ' - - - ' 

' This is an. arresting^ a"nai ogy ; ' Someone J n my .office Remarked that if 
that were the case the Chancellor could $ay, in' the, style of Louis XIV, 
"L'etat e'est ihoi To that I can pnjy repjy that Loui 
was forced to comment ruefully and prophetical ly, "Apres moi le deluge." . 

■ i ■ President -Trachtenberg ji concerned with the governing authori ty V 
vested in the Board of Regents. This ^development canno^ be understood > \ 
without comprehending the previous Massach jsetts hi s toify • of i nef f ecjbual , - 
overlapping, and competing governing boardrwhich ha^ lost the respect of 
the. executive branch, the legislature and -institution : ' • 

* * • - . • ■.*>,■■.''*, 

The Board of Regents has taken some extremely imp v oi|tent actions con- 
cerning the governance process in Massachusetts jjublic higher education. 
First of all/i cite" the central role played by local boards; of trustees 
in the day-to-day management and oversight of the 27 public institutions 
which, through. delegation of authority by the Regents, now .enjoy -far' more ^ 
control over coTlective bargaining and personnel than v they had. prior to ; ,./;.. 
the Reorganization.. m: \ ^ • V '■■ / : >;y\; • 

" Nor can we overlook the extremely important consultative role-' played 
I?y tte Council of Pabl ic College- President 5 in advising the Chancellor of " 
Higher fducation^and, j thrgagh;him, influencing the policy of the^Regents. 
T|e fitast significant example of Ja cooperative'effort between theanstitutipns 



and the Regents Was the. collaborative effort to develop a unitary higher 
Education budget; For the first time in the history of the Commonwealth, 
all the institutions have agreed both on the process of allocation of 
funds and on the ^mounts recommended to tha specific institutions.. 

President Trachtenberg's analysis is complimentary of the long 
-RaiTge^fl^TmTr^aiiy^ 

ary"^afid predicting the plan will have a long range effect on higher 
-edticati^ But he expresses concern about the 

/Question of mai/itepanfee and improvement of quality at our public institu- 
tioftS;....^ is i^hat the 'central thru?t of most of the fifty* planning 

direqtive^^^ Long Range P.Vai is to - maintain and improve '. ... 

^quality af alV the public institutions, Post specifically, the plan pro- 
eposes minim admissions standards and statewide program review procedures' 
V '.'V' '* " * "■' "* ■• ' ' 

■ The secwid part of the speaker's remarks address wha.t he calls "the 
predictable nuirian challenges, implied by the process of putting (the plan) > , 
into effect." " He enumerates the resistance of tenured, faculty to retrain- / 
ing, and an academic ideology which is hostile to the idea that "the world- 
outside" should have a voice in deciding what is taught "inside^" These, 

of course, are legitimate concerns; such attitudes constrain all institu-V 
tiofis of higher learning todays ' '■; * ,/ ■". ■■ - ■" 

P res i dent Trach ten berg has very astutely pointed to the major problem^ 
of ^implementation of the plan: the necessity of cooperation*,, particularly ; 
faculty cooperation ? to achieve the desired goals. This is the :key to .; 
success t<? develop specific institutional goals, within the ^context of, . 
.the Long Range ;Plan-, that are the product of local i/istitutional eoopera-\: 
tive planning. Tjiis plan will have involved all segments, of %he institu- i. . 
YtionjaT • community; only with their support slial T progress toward the desired 
goals be. accomplished.. * \ / J. 

■ The final part of the Speaker 1 s remarks are probably the most important 
from' the perspective of the. Alden Seminar- and its focus on public/ private 
.sector issues.. Let me begin by* stating v'the obvious: 

.:% : (1) Pfia^e 1 of the Regent's P.l an -is' intended to 'establish 

a policy fr^anteawork , for' pdbTyic. -* higher education; y • - - 

.(2) Early in the planning process it^was evident that sub- 

■ v". * stajrtial 'djalogife.with the independent sector coulcf not 
; take place untfl'we had ;bur "house in order;" ^ 

(3) We are now in the process of trying to re-establish;; a , ^ 

^ubli.c/pnx^te fdruiB through the efforts of a joint . : * \ 
- * ; task forte of public and^prtvate presidents established : "V f~ 
in conjunction with ATCyM.> From 'the Task Force we ex- 
peet specific recommendations . to strengthen ^©th our . \;. r 

■pjjbl^^ \ V 

V .cannot afford. td^squander. • XV 
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In. the last section of his p'aper, President Jrachteriberg. lists pertain 
axioms- These axioms. are significant because they delineate severaXlmajor 
issues, although not in a way that is always consistent with my perception 
of these issues/ His fifst axiom' is: "Higher education in the United States 
has only begurv to feel the full challenges of the closing decades of the 
•twentieth century-/ . . A \ * ... / ' 

I thin k^errarr^ 
of a confluence of factors, including demographic decline^ /inflation, 
deferred rmainterrance now catching' up with us and increased ;competition for 
fewer real dollars.. • From this I conclude we will, .need: 

w a more effective use of resources, both public and private . ' 

*• * - ••■***■* 

^ a more effective voice in the legislative process speaking for 
the value of a sustained and substantial investment in education 

; an agreement on the rules of the game governing the inevitable 

reduction in s-cale of the higher education enterprise that will ^ . 
■ take place oyer the next 15 years 

'"• ; an understanding of new demands that will be placed on our _ , . 
educational institutions "due to a shifting clientele. 

His -second 'axiom is: "The distinction between most taxpayer-supported 
and most independent colleges and universities-is not .as sharp as it once 
was . " r.",agree that both independent arid pub! ic insti tu|i oris, serve a, pub! ic ' 
purpoSe.l Moreover; more things un-ite the public" and f independent sectors ' 
than divide them. Nonetheless, there arer some- fundamental differences, 
which cannot be dismissed. An issue whi eft needs some dispassionate" dis- .. 
cussion is whether increased state support of independent institutions 
should carry with it any increased responsibility to be responsive to per- . 
ceived needs of the Commonwealth. " , .. : 

• i note- that President Trachtenberg cautions that 'JJoi nt planning must 
not erode the autonomy of the independent sector, wrii cTi- undergi^ds the ' \_ t 
liberty and freedom of ; the taxpayer-supported sector arid- the other way : . 
about." Yet if we are to%avei true planning arid cooperation betweerirv.the. ; 
independent^ nd private sectors; there, must. be some understanding that the . 
.plans must be adhered to. " For example", if ,• thrbugh the planning process, .. 
it is agreed that only one geoltigy program' is needed in, a given section'- of : 
the state, will it be possible fpr the independent. sector to live up to such 
a commitment? It certainly is possible for thepubl ic sector to do so. 

We -should all realize-that if the federal government continues to re- 
duce student aid and research support, such actions will tC have a serious* im- 
pact on cfll higher education, particularly the independent sector. The 
extent to 'which -and in what inanner .the state.'can and should fill. -the gap 
needs serious discussion; it, is my hope that, the Al den- Seminar can, continue 
to contribute to" that process. 



President Trachtenberg 's third axiom is:~ "Price, called "tuition, 1 
must be. related at all colleges and universities to cost Most of u$ 
agree that there should be a relationship fewer of us agree on; precisely 
what that relationship should, be.. In the past five years students attend- 
ing. Massachusetts public institutions have been obliged -to pay a larger', 
share of -the cost of their education* Currently those who can Bfford it. 
are contributing approximately 25 percent of. cost. In additioni stucfent 
_f ee_s_ha ve_o_sejus.ubs.t antia!Jy^t_p ubHc^a s we 11 a s pr i v a te*" i n st i t ut i ons ' • 
The Regents will evaluate future tuition policy options. which must be 
both. rational and equitable while assuring that no student shall be * ' 

denied access on the basis of financial cost. ^ * : v 

'■•■■••''»'■■■..-,.. *- » * 

The Regents "strongly support increases in the state scholarship pro- 
gram; we are developing a jotirit publicVihdependfeht^fort-' to expand. '-^ .. 
engineering progr^opportuigties in the Boston area. Consortia will be. 
encouraged and assisted wherever possible. , .■■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' - • 

- Conclusion . , . "\ v .. 

* ^Speaking of the thirteen colonies, 6'efjamin Franklin -warned, "We ' - 
must indeed all hang together, or most assuredly, we shaj \ all hang 
separately." . To put it in a oitire modern idiom*, we are all in this to- 
gether. Both .public anU independent institutions face severe economic 
and demographic problems and there is a growi ng : necessity for cooperation. 
Reasonable people may differ on the details of that cooperative^ enterprise, 
but that doe$ not mean, we should abandon ;the search for "compatible joint 
.solutions.* The Regents V Long Range Plan is primarily directed"* at -the* . - 
organization and goals -of public higher educatlQn. ; .l)ut that is -because ; the 
public sector is pur primary mandate. The educational needs of the, *y 
Commonwealth as a whole necessitate* atvariety^of- co-operative enterprises. 
Cooperation will redound to„ the educational benefit^of alVof- tile citizens 
of thi.s'^Comrnonweal th. 
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JAMES t. AMSCER • - : .. ." ' . ' 

• »• .« ■ * • .. , 

James TV Amsler is President of Salem ' State College, He. ha s also 
served,, as President of North Adams State College and. as Associate 
Director' of the Division of Massachusetts State Colleges. 
. \ ' ' A— ■ ' ■ . . ' ' ' '" J - " ■ 

, . MORTIMER 'H; APPLEY • • 0 "\ r ... 

N Mortimer H. Appley became President of Clark University in 1974. 
. -.^ Prjor to this appointment he served as Associate J^ovost and 
: V* Dean of Graduate Studies at the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst. He ns Chairman of the Executive Committee of A.f-C.U.M. 

JOHN E. BROOKS J 

John E. Brooks, S.J. is President of tb.4 •.College , of the Holy Cross, 
where he previously served as Vfce Present ^ and k<: Acadfennfc : Dean." A ; * 
graduate of the College of the Holy Cross, he also attended Boston 
College and Gergorian University. m \ ;. v 

JOHN -W:- CHANDLER s . 1 , V 

^ :' : . ■ ... .: ' 

Jotwr W. GhahSler became President of Uillidtns'- College^iri 1973. • ^ v v 
Prior to that he served as President of Hamilton College. He has 
served as Cfl^rma^ of t|ie Executive Committee of A.I.C.U.M. and as 
. .President of ^ the mew England Association of .Schools and Colleges^. ; V 

ROBERT A. CORRIGAN V . / - - y-- " .. ' " ■ y 

Robert A. £orrigan has been Chancellor of the University of 
Massachusetts/Boston since 1979. . Previously, he has been a Provost 
at the University of .Maryland^ a^rbefc^ ^|t Dean of Arts and - 
Sciences at the University of Missouri/Kansa^City. A graduate of " 

^ Brown University and the University of Pennsylvania., he has teen a-. 
. .member of \the faculty of Bryn Mav/r College; the "'"Uhiversltys^^-- 

?;} '.. ; Pennsylvania;, the "University of Ibwa and : th"e University of Gothen-" ; 

/'X I ' burg .in Sw^denvV - . ; V. ..." 

^>: r()bert:cushman : -•: ".- ; — • V ■< ' ... . 

. Robert Xushman./is Chairman, of the Boa.rd^of the Norton .Company where/ 
J''/ ' y he- served; as: Presi dent "and • Chi^f Executive -Of fleer. A graduate of f -M^ 
V.'. ; v Dartmouth ' i he has served as ; an.bverseer bf the Amos fuck Schobt of • 
: * ; • ; yBus iriess Admini strati on, among "his many civic and business activities. 
; A He presently serves t .pn the Massachusetts Board of Regents of Higher 
'■: ^Education. ;»:V* . ■ - iV v •*.-■[.' . V ' Y' 

' v " •> . »'■■.".*""'■■ ' * 
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JOHN M. FOX 



JohrvM. Fox is Chairman of the Board of . SCA Services , • Inc. A ' 
graduate of Colgate University,: he has a:l so. served as President 
of H.P, Hood,. United Brands, aild -the Minute Maid Corporation.'. 



CARL GILBERT 



u ■ '■ • . ' .. \: • . ■ . - • 

Carl Gilbert is in. his eighth year as President of A.I. G.U.M. 
After graduating from Harvard Law School he joined \the firm now 
called Ropes and, -Gray. Heathen joined Gillette as Treasurer .'and 
: .*then became President arid-Chief -Executive -Officer.- He has been a 

trustee of Tufts University for many years. • ; •'. *'.'.*' ; ' "". •• ..' 

AVRAM J... GOLDBERG . .' ■ "i 

> • ; ... > \ . . . ' • ■ •• - ■ 

Ayxam^. Goldberg is President ancfr-Chief Executive Officer of the . ' , 
: Stbp a and Shop Companies*. He also serves as an associate Trustee 
. k i- . of Boston CoX-]ege v ,as, : aTellpw Academy of Arts and ."■ 

,." Science^; and' as v a : ^ 
of Science. He is a Director of the Executive Board of^ttie Greater 
Bos.ton Chamber of Commerce. s r' Av ' 

GEORGE W: HAZZARD : x ;\ ,. . , , % ■ ^ \ \ • ^ - ' ' " ■ M / V V 

George W. Hazzard iVPresi/dent Emeritus of Worcester Polytechnic . : \ ■< - ; 
.Institute. -He has. also. served on the Massachusetts Board of Regents 

of- Higher Education and is a Director of Project QUILL (Quality. in . ; 

• Liberal; Le^cni ng) ..and Project MAP (Minority Achievement Program) * 
the Associatipn of'Americaij Colleges: • v., yVi . ; ; ... *: "V>\ 

JOSEPH P. HEALEY -. \." - - . > ■ - - V 



Joseph P. Healeyy counsel to the law firm of Wassori>and/Hpban;,' served' 
as : President and/Cha^rrnarr pf the Board of Bjay * Barfk Middlesex;' . He has * 
also served as Chairnafi of the Board of Trustees of the University of. 
Massachusetts and as* a member -of the f acuity *>at* Boston College' Law 
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JACOB HIATT : ; - . t : : ; V -\/;; ^ 

: Jacpb Hiatt.,' President of Rand-Whitney Corporation, i^ a graduate -Ca 
the .UBTLversity^of Ltt He serves as. a; 

Trustee of Brandeis University, of' the College .of the Holy Cross, of; 
; ; the Tri^Col lege Board, and^as a Life Trustee of Qlark University; 

ELIZABETH KENNAN 

. Elizabeth Kennan has served as President of Mount ^olyoke College 
-•since 1978. Before that she server as an Associate Professor of^ 
History at Catholic University'.of America where she was Director 
r f" of the%d.ieval and Byzanti ne : Studies Program . She serves on the 
. Cbuhcil b^n Foreign Relations and is Chairman i r 6f the. ":Cbiwnission on 
: v : Gov^rnment Relations of the American Council on. Edikatibn. 



-DAVID C: 'KNAPP - - , . ~. '■■ 

. David. C. Knappjias been the -President of . the University of "*' 
Massachusetts . system since 1378, Prior -to, that he served as -P.ro- 
vosto'f Cornell Universfty. He^as also", served as : Dean of the New. 

. .- York State College of Human Ecology atvCornell and as Director of . . 
the.Tnst'itute^af College' and University Administ/gtors of the.. 

: • American Council on Education. ••..-•»-.• : ; " '. ' 

: R6DERICK Mr 'MACDOUGALL . : ' • '-, , .,, x • •• ; , . . . 

. ' ■ -•• ' ••- • 

V ; Roderick M. "MacbougaJ 1 serves as . Chairman and Chief Executive Off ir ' . 
cer of the Bank of New England. Corporation and the Bank of New . 
.. ' . England. ,. A graduate, of Harvard, his educational activities, include . 
service, as a trustee of. Northeastern.., member of the Corporation of 
; . Babson., .and former President of Tri -Lateral' Council for Quality . 
•. . Education.- ■• ■* ' V. ; . ' 

DOROTHY MARSHALL ' •? ■"• > ,. : 

■ ' . . '". 1 ■•*•>•'■■ *":.■'■"■■ 

t \ Dorothy Marshall is. a Conponwedl th Professor emeritus at U/Mass 
" \ Bostons/Her academic fields of interest, are Political Science-Latin / 
>iAm^4^ is a former trdstee of Holy Cross College, 
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